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is the result of4 a happy blending of races, in which
the Semitic element largely predominates. The natural
endowments of the people are displayed in the best light
by the Christian section of the community. The Syrian
Christians are a highly intelligent people, with a rare
capacity for adopting European ideas. The admixture
of Greek and Arab blood has evidently in no way im-
paired the good qualities of their Phoenician and Aranuean
forefathers. And Phoenicians, the inhabitants of the
coast districts, still remain in their enterprising spirit,
commercial skill, and love of travel. In Marseilles,
Liverpool, and Manchester there are several Syrian
merchants, furthering the interests of their native land,
and extending their trading relations even to Scandinavia
and North America. The prosperous condition of the
Beyrut Christians is the natural result of their intelligent
industry. Here are found none of those proletariate
classes, who cause so much anxiety in the large European
cities. Everybody is either a merchant or else engaged
in some settled industry, while still preserving the fresh-
ness of the simple patriarchal family life. The women
are comely, and, although without much book-learning,
good mothers, thrifty housewives, and devotedly attached
to their husbands. They associate little with the outer
world, passing their days in happy seclusion in the
midst of their families. Their reading is limited to their
Arabic prayer-books, and the harmless Beyrut Rem&w,
while novel-reading and piano-strumming are accomplish-
ments which are still rare, except, perhaps, where the
superficial French culture has been introduced.

There is no lack of girls7 schools, though instruction
is here limited mainly to the study of English or French.
The " Sisters of Charity," however, have an excellent
training school, where woman's work is taught, and where
native teachers are trained. The rival houses of the